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ment; in the beauty of the room and its general convenience;
and in the amount and kind of study materials. Bulletin
boards, bookshelves, and magazine racks may be sparse or
generous in content, reflecting the philosophy of the teacher
and pupils and the funds available.
Very few schools have provided rooms and equipment
where many kinds of manual skills can be developed. Certain
of the more modern schools which use experience-centered
curriculums have a room where noisy activities such as wood-
work and building can be done, and a quiet one for fine arts
and crafts and homemaking activities. Such places should be
used by every age group. If the rooms are large enough many
articles-in-the-making can be carried on at once by the dif-
ferent groups and individuals, and the children can get in-
spiration and help from each other.
Rooms for homemaking study vary in attractiveness and
efficiency somewhat according to the age of the buildings.
In many older buildings basement rooms are still used and
are equipped with formal desks and tables. In the newer
ones, the equipment and manner of arrangement often ex-
press a more homelike atmosphere. However, in many new
'elementary school buildings, plans for home-living activities
have not been made except by teachers in their own home-
rooms; and home-living rooms, when included, are furnished
for teaching skill subjects only, usually foods and clothing.
The skill subject of sewing is frequently taught in the class-
room in the elementary grades. This is likely to lessen the
effectiveness of the teaching and waste time through moving
needed equipment from room to room. One frequently finds
separate clothing and foods laboratory rooms in widely sep-
arated parts of the building. Clothing rooms tend to be
equipped for cutting, sewing, and pressing of garments, but
facilities for laundering, personal grooming, and related art
experiences are usually inadequate and, in many schools, are
entirely lacking. In many foods laboratories, one still sees the
stoves, sinks, and work tables arranged in the "hollow square"
which originated when every child did the same thing at the